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STONE EFFIGIES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA 


N THE middle and the south of Russia there are generally to be 
found standing in each of the large Museums and in fact in 
many villages and public gardens rough hewn stone figures 
representing almost exclusively female forms. In most cases 

the upper part of the body is bare, and nearly always in the hands, 
which are held below the stomach, there is a little casket. The gen- 
eral impression which the appearance of such a figure awakens in us, 
is that of the corpse of a dead woman. The little casket makes one 
believe it was the receptacle of those objects which the religious cus- 
toms once required should be given to the dead. 

Of the origin and makers nothing is known and their meaning 
has never been definitely ascertained. To judge by their appearance 
they cannot, in any case, be older than 1000 years. For example, in 
my possession there is a stone figure [see page 36] which is made 
out of shell-stone—a composition of shells and limestone. This 
material is not very durable and yet there is plainly to be recognized 
at the waist, a comb, a mirror, and a bodkin or knife. If one considers 
that these figures always stood out in the wind and all kinds of 
weather it can be assumed that their age is less than 1000 years. 

One theory is that these figures represent goddesses. But a 
careful perusal of Russian mythology shows no existence of god- 
desses in the belief of the old Slavics. The following Slavic gods are 
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known to us: Perun, the god of 
Thunder. He was considered the 
mightiest of all the gods and his 
wooden likeness stood in the Palace 
of the Prince of Kief before the 
shrine of which sacrifices were of- 
fered up. Not only animals but wo- 
men, children and men were sacri- 
ficed. 

The following gods are also 
known to us: Woloss, Chorss, 
Daschhog, Stribog and Mokosch. 
It is without interest to mention their 
different peculiarities here, as we 
have only to prove that goddesses 
had nothing to do with the Slavic 
faith and therefore no stone figures 
could have been constructed in honor 
of them. Many estimate that the 
stone figures are from 800 to 900 
years old. Should this be correct, 
and I believe it is, we find that Christ- 
ianity had already been introduced 
into Russia. Nine hundred and 
eighty-eight is the historic year in 
which Vladimir was baptised. He 
destroyed the image of Perun in Kief 
and erected on the site the church of 
the Holy Basilus. 

Christianity spread altogether very 
slowly and we find heathen customs 
existing several hundred years after- 
wards. It was particularly difficult 
for the first priests to fight against 
the custom of polygamy which had 
existed as much with the princes as 
among the people generally. Vladi- 
mir before his baptism had 8 wives 
and 800 concubines. The period 
FEMALE SMAGE OF SEELESIONE teem the date Of the aereietiin 
of Christianity to the fall of the Tartars in the year 1224 
was not sufficiently long to improve the morals of the people. They 
still held to polygamy and to this custom the Tartars themselves 
made no exception. In 1313 the Tartars became Mohamedans 
and were by their religion forbidden to make images either by 
painting or sculpture. At any rate the Tartars did not bring these 
weighty stone figures with them and it is equally certain they were 
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not their originators. It is at the same time impossible to consider 
the figures as the work of any particular Russian tribe for they are 
to be found scattered over nearly the whole of Russia without respect 
to the race or culture of the inhabitants in the many different districts. 








STONE IMAGE FROM SOUTHERN RUSSIA 


If we keep this fact in view, we come to the very logical conclu- 
sion that the making of these figures was a general idea and taking 
into consideration the age to which the flgures must belong, we find 
that at that time only Christianity linked the different tribes together 
and therefore Christianity must certainly have had some connection 
with the stone figures. As it is proved that polygamy was customary 
even after the advent of Christianity and according to conscientious 
historians the custom existed that the wives at the death of their hus- 
bands were buried with them (if dead or living is not known) so we 
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come to the only natural and possible conclusion that here we have 
to seek for the explanation and reason for the vast number of large 
stone figures of women. Herodotus, who lived for some time in Ol- 
bia, now called Nikolaew, describes this custom, saying that the wives 
at the death of the husband were buried with him. In many graves 
that have been opened, there. have been discovered not only the 
skeletons of women but those also of horses. 








GROUP OF STONE FEMALE IMAGES 


That the Slavics permitted the women to suffer death too when 
the husband died is maintained by many writers of which the follow- 
ing are a few: Mauritius, Bonifacius, Ybn Dost, Massudi, Ybn Fos- 
stan, Drakonus, Leo Titmar, all writers of the VII to XI centuries. 

That the wives had to forfeit their lives at the decease of their 
husbands seems to us revolting and cruel, but we have to consider 
that the people of this period were very savage and cruel, and treated 
their wives very badly. Horace mentions this in his Ode to Lyce, 
which commences with the followi ing words: Extremum Tanaim, si 
biberes Lyce nupto viro saevo, etc. 

The men fearing most likely that when ill, they would be badly 
nursed or wholly left to perish, probably made this custom, namely 
of killing the wives at the death of the husband, so as to secure good 
nursing in case of sickness and also to prevent illnesses ending so 
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often fatally. This custom would thus represent to the men a primi- 
tive sort of life insurance. 

After the advent of Christianity the priests naturally endeavored 
to do away with this barbaric custom and at the same time per- 
suade the men to treat their wives better and the wives to care bet- 
ter for their husbands and then it was considered to be sufficient that 
the wife instead of her mortal body should substitute her stone figure. 
Also it appears probable that the priests consecrated the sculptured 
figures and sold them. In the accompanying illustration taken in Red 
street, Yekaterinodar, the central image, among others, shows a fig- 
ure with a cross on the breast. This cross proves that the date of the 
hewing of the figure and the coming of Christianity had something 
in common. The figure is most likely that of a Christian, who after 
the death of her husband became a nun and according to the old cus- 
tom offered up her stone figure as a sacrifice on the grave of her hus- 
band. And so this, the exact analysis of the subject clears the way 
to the only acceptable explanation of the origin of these much dis- 
cussed stone figures. 

The supposition that these figures were once grave-stones ap- 
pears to be without foundation. The women of that period occupied 
such an inferior position that it is scarcely to be believed that grave- 
stones would be erected to them. The few male stone figures may 
possibly have been erected in memorial. The varieties of the stone 
figures, for instance women with long hair done in 4 plait sitting and 
standing, have no important significance. 

The different times and places have naturally been responsible 
for some little alteration in the design. 

VLADIMIR RIEDEL. 

Rostov-oN-THE-Don, RussIa. 
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RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE 
HANKS to the man with the pick and the spade, the 


ancient civilizations of the East are becoming better 
and better known to the scholar of to-day. <A hundred 
years ago, the cities of antiquity were hidden away 
beneath the sands of time, and no man in all the world 
could read their languages or depict their history. But now much has 
been discovered in Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine, that is 
of inestimable value to the archeologist, the philologist, the historian 
and the student of the Word of God. “Those distant oriental coun- 
tries which formed the significant scene and back-ground of God’s 
dealings with Israel, as a nation,” are giving up the secrets of their 
life and the records of their doings, and their “priceless treasures 
of the past” are now lending a helpful hand in the interpretation of 
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the Old and New Testaments. We are able to study sacred history 

and prophecy “in the clear light of contemporaneous evidence’ and 
as a result of what has already been found, the Bible has become in 
many ways a new book.’ Difficulties once regarded as insurmount- 
able have vanished. The light having been turned on, many a dark 
and obscure passage has blossomed into beauty. Destructive critics 
have frequently been put to rout, honest skeptics have had their 
doubts swept away, and devoted Christians have rejoiced in the strong 
confirmation which science has furnished their faith. In the Provi- 
dence of God, let us say, and in the very nick of time, as it seems, 
_ when the keenest criticism is waging its fiercest battles against the 
strongholds of the faith, these silent witnesses from the past have 
arisen from the dust where for ages they have slept, only waiting 
their day of opportunity, and now they bear testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of the men of God who were moved to write the Holy 
Scriptures. Verily, “the very stones have cried out.” 

Not only are the students and scholars of the world greatly 
delighted at what has been found, but the public at large is coming 
to be interested in what is being dug up. This is plainly seen 
from the Babel and Bible incident. On Jan. 13, 1902, Prof. 
Friederich Delitzsch delivered his now celebrated lecture, “in the 
august presence of the Kaiser and the Court.’”’ Such was the interest 
thus aroused that voluminous replies, some running even to a ninth 
edition have already formed a distinct literature upon the subject 
This is true for two reasons. The splendid civilization of those an- 
cient days has been unearthed showing what advancement the world 
had made, even at that remote period. When one sees the actual 
correspondence of a great business firm, or the letter of a wife to 
her absent husband, telling him that the children are well, he is able 
at once to understand that those people had gone a long way in what 
we call modern progress. And when we understand that the ruins 
of Cuthah have been definitely located in the mound of Tell [brahim, 
a little east of the road from Bagdad to Babylon, and half way be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates, and that a tablet expressly states 
that the local deity was a god called Nergal, we have not only a side- 
light on the transportation by Sargon of men from Babylonia, Cuthah 
and other places to the homes of the exiled Hebrews in Samaria, but 
we also have evidence from an outside source of the exact statement 
of 2 Kings 17:30, a sort of confirmation, for which as Dr. Delitzsch 
Says, we ought to be truly grateful. 

Naturally one turns to Palestine, the home of Israel, with the 
hope of finding there, more than anywhere else, that which will be of 
help in understanding the Bible. This hope, however, has not as yet 
been fully realized.’ 





1 Prof. Sayce says, “we know almost as much, in fact, about the Babylonia of the age 
. —— as we do about the Assyria of the age of Isaiah, or the Greece of the age 
of Pericles. 

? Indeed, as Benzinger says, “Palestine research is but a child of the century just 
closed, the systematic exploration of the land in all its aspects beginning, properly speak- 
ing, with the foundation of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in the year 1865,” although 
Robinson, Tobler and others had done a great deal before that time. 
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The reason for this is not far to seek. The land has always 
been the Holy Land and the city has been the Sacred City, at least 
to the adherents of three of the world’s greatest religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. Christians have gone to Jeru- 
salem, from the beginning, as to a shrine. The fact that they could 
pray on sacred soil was, they believed, meritorious and their doing so 
brought to the fortunate many indulgences. Their whole purpose 
in going was purely religious, as with the pilgrim of to-day. They 
were not there for scientific investigation, but to find the places where 
sacred events transpired. This necessarily caused the rise of tradi- 
tions innumerable, for the monks, urged on by the demands of the 
pilgrims, were continually finding news holy spots, with the result 
that, as the years went by, the number was greatly increased. Tra- 
dition, therefore, is all upon which many so-called sacred places of 
to-day can rely for proof of their identity. If these traditions were 
unbroken it would not be so bad, for tradition is often good evidence. 
But in this instance, many of the traditions were manufactured and 
were of very late origin as well. Besides, there were no traditions 
for the first few centuries of the Christian Era. The early Christians 
were looking not so much for the Jerusalem that now is, as for the 
Jerusalem that is to come. They cared not so much for the place 
where Jesus was, as for the place where he will be, when he returns 
to earth. Not until after the days of the persecutions did they begin 
to esteem sacred the places connected with the life of our Lord. Thus 
there is a gap of nearly three centuries between the rise of the oldest 
tradition and the days in which Jesus tabernacled in the flesh. This 
fact alone renders almost valuless many of the traditions that have to 
do with the sacred places of Palestine. And what is more, the late 
traditions have so covered the land with their web of sanctity, that 
it has been very difficult indeed to dig through them sufficiently even 
for scientific investigation. It has been a battle royal, this struggle 
against tradition, and a battle not yet finished, but necessary to be 
fought, that research and exploration may have a free hand in pre- 
senting to the world what the land may possess that will throw light 
upon the Book. 

Another reason for the comparative paucity of results, is the 
fact that, owing to the fanaticism of the people and the attitude of 
the government, permission to explore was for a long time hard to 
obtain. And even when firmans were granted, they were usually 
for but a short period, with no certainty whatsoever as to their re- 
newal, to complete any work that had begun, but that remained un- 
finished. It is only during the last few years that the willingness of 
the government has made it possible for much work to be done. 
Prior to that time, what was found was usually run upon, as it were, 
by accident, or was discovered by the indefatigable watchfulness of 
men, who, despite the difficulties, were determined to do all in their 
power to see everything that would help to understand the ancient 
city. As an illustration of the accidental find, we have but to remem- 
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ber the Siloam inscription, which, after the tunnel had been at least 
partially investigated by many great explorers and students, “re- 
vealed its treasure to a runaway schoolboy.” The story goes that 
when the boy’s teacher, Dr. Schick, was in the act of administering 
the well-earned punishment, even while his hand and the rod were 
uplifted the boy, in sheer desperation to find something that would 
mitigate the penalty, chanced to mention what he had seen, where- 
upon the good archzological schoolmaster left the birch in the air 
and rushed at once to see this most remarkable find. Whether this 
story is actually true or not, or however much it may have grown in 
the telling, it illustrates the great assiduity with which Dr. Schick 
and many other men have lebored, and shows the great debt which 
the world owes them to-day. 

Still a third reason is to be noted in the fact that Jerusalem has 
so often been destroyed. To say nothing of earthquakes, of which 
there have been several, George Adam Smith enumerates about 40 
different sieges, occupations and devastations which the Holy City 
has had to endure." Following many of these destructions were 
also many attempts to rebuild and restore that which had been so 
ruthlessly destroyed. It is said that no less than 8 different Jerusa- 
lems have been built, each upon the ruins of all that preceeded, so that 
the original city was, because of all this, in some places, at least, 
more than 100 feet below the streets of to-day.* To go down 
therefore, to the level of the first Jerusalem would be to undermine 
the buildings of the present Jerusalem, a thing manifestly impossible 
not to mention the expense it would involve, if such a thing could 
be done. 

Two other reasons were given in an address delivered some years 
ago, in Jerusalem, by Canon Tristram. He said that the difference 
between the results obtained by excavations in Palestine and those 
made in other places, may be accounted for by the fact that Egypt 
used granite and Assyria used burnt clay, both of which were prac- 
tically imperishable, while Palistine used soft, friable limestone or 
wood, both of which are exceptionally destructible. Also, that in 
Egypt, the dry atmosphere and the equally dry and preserving sand 
have kept in a wonderful way for thousands of years, much of the 
splendid work of the past, while the alternate cold of the winter and 
almost unbearable heat of the summer, in Palestine, have had the 
opposite effect. 

Now if we add to these facts the further fact, that the Israelites 
were not a people given to art, in any sense of the word, we are forced 
to admit, not only that such splendid finds as are continually brought 





1 The Romans not only destroyed the city, but they also tried to wipe every evidence 
of its former location from the face of the earth, “even sowing the site with salt.” 

2 Dr. Merrill tells us that the ancient city was, at the Jaffa Gate, from 10 to 15 ft. 
below the present city. At the Damascus Gate, he says it was 25 ft. below the surface 
of to-day, while at the southeast corner of the Temple area, there is an accumulation of 
70 ft., at the southwest corner, 90 ft, and at the northeast corner, 125 ft. of rubbish. 
Petrie found that at Lachish, the depth of the debris increased at the rate of 5 ft. per 
century. That rate would easily account for the great depth to which ancient Jerusalem 
has been buried. 
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to light in Egypt and Babylonia, have not yet been made in Palestine, 
but what is more, we can feel pretty sure that such royal tombs and 
magnificent temples and “ostentatious inscriptions” as those countries 
furnish, will never be found in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

But, while all this is true, let no one imagine that nothing of 
interest has been found in the Holy Land. Comparatively speaking, 
we may say but little has been discovered. But if we think of what 
has been accomplished, without reference to other countries, we shall 
realize that a great deal has been unearthed from which much in- 
formation has been obtained. We are richer by far in Biblical knowl- 
edge, because of the work of Robinson, Tobler, Conder, Wilson, 

















ROBINSON’S ARCH, JERUSALEM * 


Warren, Schick, Petrie, Bliss, Macalister and others, who have 
brought to light the various finds of Palestine, some of the most im- 
portant of which may now well claim our attention. 

Many questions of interest and importance, in connection with 
Jerusalem itself, have been presented to the archzologist for solu- 
tion. And while some of these seem to have been settled, others still 
claim the attention of those who seek the truth. One of these ques- 
tions is the exact location of the ancient city. 

The first mention of Jerusalem, that we have any record of, is 
in connection with Melchizedek, King of Salem, if we adopt the view 
which makes the Salem of Gen. 14:18 identical with that of Ps. 76:2, 
and therefore the same as Jerusalem. Thus we see that at the time 


when Abraham had his home in Hebron, Jerusalem was already in 
existence. 





* For the illustrations in this article we are indebted to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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The next glimpse of that ancient city, which has as yet come to 
light, is seen on 8 tablets found at Tell el-Amarna, among the letters 
which Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV., Kings of Egypt, received 
about 1400 B. C., from Abd-Khiba, King of Jerusalem. It seems, 
from that correspondence, that while Jerusalem was an important city 
and at the head of considerable territory, she was at the same time 
subject to the ruler of Egypt. But nothing is learned from those 
letters that will tell just -vhat ground the city covered. 

No more does Jerusalem appear, until the time of the conquest, 
when she is seen as the strong city of the Jebusites, too strong to be 
- taken, and remaining secure in her fastness until David, bold, brave 
warrior that he was, succeeded in wresting from them their import- 
ant and hitherto impregnable stronghold. 

But the question still remains, “exactly where was that ancient 
stronghold” Until the last few years, at least from the time of 
Constantine. and probably from the time of Josephus, it has been 
thought by all that the City of David was on the western hill of the 
present Jerusalem. But, almost 40 years ago, the theory was ad- 
vanced by Fergusson, that down to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the name Mount Zion was applied, not to the western hill of 
the present city, but to the northern part of the eastern hill, that on 
which the Temple stood and which has always been known as Mount 
Moriah. This new view, with the change of Zion from the northern 
to the southern part of the hill, has been vigorously defended for a 
quarter of a century or more by Birch and others, and as vigor- 
ously attacked by those who held tenaciously to the traditional view. 
The result is. that now it is pretty generally conceded that the strong- 
hold of the Iebusites, later known as the City of David, was on the 
southern part of the eastern hill, and therefore that the name Zion 
does not belong to the western hill, as was held for centuries, but to 
the eastern hill of Jerusalem. In other words, the names Zion and 
Moriah are but different names for parts of the same eastern hill, 
upon which stood the Temple as well as the City of David, and the 
palaces of David and Solomon. 

This eastern hill is one of the two long narrow tongues of land 
that run down from the plateau on the north, and that furnish the 
location for the Jerusalem of to-day. It has the deep and precipitous 
valley of the Kedron on the east, and the Tyropceon valley on the 
west, and it comes to a point, on the south, where these two valleys 
join, just below the Pool of Siloam. The hill is 108 ft. lower than 
the western hill, and was separated from it by the Tyropceon valley, 
which itself was 45 ft. lower than the present surface of the ground, 
at the south-west angle of the Temple area. Three transverse valleys 
crossed the hill originally, thus giving 4 different elevations. That 
farthest north was Bezetha. Next, towards the south, was Moriah, 
where the Temple stood and where the so-called Mosque of Omar 
now stands. South of Moriah was Ophel, and still further to the 
south, on the extreme southern end of the hill, was the City of David. 
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If we examine some of the arguments advanced by those who 
have been called the Ophelites, we find that the City of David is 
called in the Bible by 3 other names as well. In 1 Kings 8:1 and 2 
Chron. 5:2 we note that the City of David is called Zion. In 2 Sam. 
5:9 and 1 Chron. 11:7 the Stronghold is its name, and in 2 Sam. 5:7 
and 1 Chron. 11:5 it is called the Stronghold of Zion. Now if things 
which are equal to the same thing are also equal to each other, it 
must be admitted that Zion, the Stronghold, and the Stronghold ot 
Zion are equal to each other, and that each is the same as the City of 
David. This is what Birch has called the A. B. C. of Jerusalem 
topography, and it certainly shows that if one of these names can 
be located. then we shall know the situation of all. The topographers 
now agree that the Temple stood somewhere within the limits of the 
great area, known to-day as the Haram; that is, that the Temple 
was, without question, on the eastern hill. But the question remains, 
was that hill or any part of that hill called the City of David? It 
seems from the following passages that the City of David or Zion 
was south of the Temple, on the southern part of the eastern hill. 
The Temple was built, as we know, on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah 2 Sam. 24:24f. But, in going to that threshing-flvor, 
David “went up” from his place of abode 2 Sam. 24:18f. Likewise, 
Solomon, in taking the ark from the City of David, which was Zion, 
brought it “up” to the Temple, 1 Kings 8:1. Again, to go from the 
City of David to the house which Solomon built for Pharaoh’s 
daughter, one had to go “up” 1 Kings 9:24, and, to go from that house 
to the Temple, he had still to go “up” 1 Kings 10:5 if that is the cor- 
rect translation. These passages seem to prove indisputably that the 
Temple was on higher ground than the City of David or Zion. If 
the topography be examined, even to-day, with these facts in mind, 
the conclusion is forced upon us, that the City of David could not 
have been on the western hill, which is much higher than the eastern, 
but that it was south of the Temple, on the eastern hill. 

But there is another line of argument which reaches tlie same 
conclusion. In 2 Chron. 33:14, we learn that Manasseh built a “wall 
to the City of David on the west side of Gihon in the Valley” and with 
it “compassed Ophel about.” If we agree that Gihon is the present 
Virgin’s Fountain, which is generally admitted, its situation at the 
eastern foot of the hill of Ophel, in the edge of the Valley of the 
Kedron, seems to make, in view of this passage, the location of the 
City of David on the eastern hill a necessity, for that wall would mark 
its boundary; and by comparing 2 Chron. 32:4, 2 Chron. 32:30 and 
2 Kings 20:20, we find the western boundary as well. For, as Bliss 
has pointed out, that conduit is probably the rock-hewn tunnel, lead- 
ing from the Virgin’s Fountain to the Pool of Siloam, which is west 
of the southern end of the eastern hill. This same view, it is claimed, 
is confirmed by Neh. 3:15f and Neh. 12:37, which passages seem to 
indicate that “the City of David was approached by a flight of steps 
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from a gate in the vicinity of Siloam.’’ These passages, it is thought, 
place the house and the sepulchre of David, as well as the stairs of 
the City of David, between Siloam and the Temple, that is, on the 
hill known as Ophel. As early as 1877, Birch said, that by excavat- 
ing, that gate those steps ought to be found in the neighborhood of 
Siloam, and in 1894 Bliss unearthed what he believes to be their re- 
mains. 

By way of confirmation, a few other points on which the Ophel- 
ites rely may also be mentioned. The stronghold of the Jebusites 
and the City of David, as well, would naturally be located near a 
water supply. But the western hill has no such supply to-day, and 
there is no evidence that it ever did have. The Virgin’s Well or 
Gihon, in the valley at the east of Ophel, is the only fountain in that 
vicinity. If it be objected that that pool was outside the city, it must 
be remembered that an ancient underground passage 1708 ft. in 
length, and referred to above, has been found, by which the water 
was brought inside the city, so as to be accessible in case of siege.* 

Besides, the eastern hill, although lower than the western, could 
be more easily and more strongly fortified than the western hill, be- 
cause of the fact that a small valley ran across the hill, north of the 
City of David, from the Kedron valley almost to the Tyropceon. 
Thus the southern part of the hill was naturally a sort of triangular 
mound, a stronghold within itself, and readily furnished just the place 
the Jebusites needed for their citadel. David was not the man to 
abandon such a splendid location as that. It is also claimed, from 2 
Kings 18:17f, that the Assyrian officers stood by “the conduit of the 
upper pool” because it was near the king’s house. Once more, it is 
said that Ezek. 43:7ff shows that the Temple was defiled because of 
the nearness of the bodies of the kings, which, as we know, were 
buried in the City of David. 

Now, if due consideration is given to all these arguments, it 
seems that their combined force is sufficient to establish the fact, 
that the City of David was on the southern part of the eastern hill, 
and that Zion, the Stronghold and the Stronghold of Zion, are but 
other names for this same City of David. It is true that Conder has 
fought this view with vigor. Warren, in 1871, wrote “the principal 
difficulty I find is that in the book of Nehemiah, the City of David, 
the house of David, and the sepulchre of David, all appear to be on 
the south-east side of the hill of Ophel, near the Virgin’s Fountain.” 
Yet, in 1885, he said “it does not seem to me to accord with the other 
accounts ;” and again, “such a position for Zion appears, at first sight, 
to be out of the question.” On the other hand, Robertson Smith 
says “a third view places the City of David on the southern part of 
the Temple hill, and this opinion is not only confirmed by the oldest 
post-biblical traditions, but is the only view that does justice to the 
language of the Old Testament.” Wilson says “this passage (Neh. 





* Another rock-hewn shaft has been discovered by means of which those inside the 
walls could, in case of necessity, reach the waters of Gihon and there was a third channel 
which ran above ground from Gihon to Siloam and which, it is thought, belonged to the 
time of Ahaz. 
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3:16), when taken with the context, seems in itself quite sufficient to 
set at rest the question of the position (on Ophel) of the City ot 
David, of the sepulchres of the kings and consequently of Zion, all 
which could not be mentioned after Siloah, if placed where modern 
tradition has located them.” And Sayce, as early as 1884, wrote 
“the key to the whole position is the fact that the south-east hill, the 
so-called Ophel, represents Zion, the City of David... It is no 
longer possible to deny it.”” Thus we have pretty general agreement 
as to the correctness of the new view. 

But, although the original Zion is thus located on the southern 
part of the eastern hill, and was equivalent, at first, to the City of 
David, it is agreed that later it came to have a much wider signifi- 
cance. The City of David, it is claimed, came to be applied to the 
whole of the eastern hill, but never to more than that, while Zion 
came to include, first the whole of the eastern hill and afterwards, 
poetically at least, the entire city of Jerusalem, for, probably as early 
as the time of Solomon, the western hill as well as the eastern was, 
at least, partly occupied.* Mount Zion, at first, and strictly speak- 
ing, was therefore simply that part of the eastern hill on which Zion, 
the stronghold of the Jebusites, afterward called the City of David, 
stood, but later, as is plainly shown by 1 Macc. 4:37f and 7:33, it 
came to mean the entire hill, on which the Temple stood. Likewise 
while Wilson claims that many passages, as Isa. 20:19 Jer. 26:18, 
show Zion to be only a part of Jerusalem, certainly there are many 
others which show the two terms to be interchangeable. Ps. 126:1 and 
146:10. Such continued to be the meaning of Zion until after the 
apocryphal books were written, for there too Zion is identical with 
the Temple hill. But sometime after that date and before the visit 
of the Bordeaux pilgrim, in 333 A. D., the name was transferred, or 
narrowed we may say, to the western hill alone, and from that day 
on, through the centuries, almost to the present time, it has meant 
the same western hill. It was only during the latter years of the last 
century, that scholars began to contend that Zion was originally the 
name otf the eastern hill, a claim now accepted by most of the arch- 
zological students of the world. 

Another question which is of primary importance, in under- 
standing the topography of Jerusalem, is the course of her ancient 
walls, and, although much labor and money have been spent in trying 
to solve that problem, there still remains much uncertainty as to the 
matter. The southern wall, it is true, has been definitely located. 
Bliss has actually traced what is thought to be Manasseh’s wall from 
the Protestant cemetery, near Bishop Gobat’s school, south of the 
south-west corner of the city, in an easterly direction, across the 
southern end of the western hill—the Jewish cemetery excepted—to 
a point almost due south of the Pool of Siloam, where a sharp angle 





_ * Smith, however, is inclined to deny that the name Zion ever meant more than the 
original Jebusite citadel which he also says ought to be called “David’s-Burgh” and not 
“City of David.” 
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is formed. Thence he followed it, in a north-easterly direction, across 
the Tyropceon and up the edge of the Kedron valley, to a point on 
the southern end of Ophel, south-east of the Pool cf Siloam, whence 
he believes it originally continued, including some of the portions of 
wall discovered by Guthe on the eastern side of the eastern hill, as 
well as the wall discovered by Warren.’ If this is Manasseh’s wall, 
of which there seems to be but little doubt, then the fact is established, 
that the Pool of Siloam was at that particular time at least, inside the 
city. * 

‘ But the northern walls, especially the second, are not by any 
means so definitely located. Indeed, there is still great difference 
of opinion on that question, because, on the location of that wall de- 
pends the further question as to whether the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre can possibly mark the place of the Crucifixion. If the 
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“SKULL HILL,” JERUSALEM 


northern wall included the church, that, of course, makes it impos- 
sible for the church to mark the location of Calvary, while if it left 
the church outside the city, then it might, so far as this one point is 
concerned, have been the place. John 19:17. But, so far, that ques- 
tion remains entirely unsettled, and we shall be forced to wait for 
further light. 

A kindred question is the location of Calvary. The traditional 
view, held by the Greeks, the Romanists, the Armenians, the Copts 
and the Syrians, places it in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
the ruins now to be seen inside the Russian Church, it is claimed 
substantiate that view, for it is thought by some scholars that those 
ruins are part of the second wall, which would of course place the 
church outside the city. The greater number of archeologists, how- 





1 This wall is 70 feet high, and was traced by Warren 776 feet toward the south 
from the southeast corner of the Haram. 

2 Conder contends, however, that this wall dates from the time of Eudocia, 450 A. D., 
and says that the discovery of any very ancient wall by Bliss is doubtful. Also, that 
Guthe’s wall dates only from Byzantine or Crusading times. 
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ever, reject this site, some even going so far as to say there is not a 
particle of proof in its favor. But, although agreeing to reject the 
traditional view, they do not agree on any other location. Of the 
many places advocated by various writers, the so-called Gordon’s 
Calvary has the greatest number of supporters. This skull-like knoll, 
with its eyeless sockets and darkly-shaded forehead, rising to a height 
of about 60 feet, lying outside the present northern wall, not far from 
the Damascus Gate, although it can not claim very strong evidence, 
still seems to fit the conditions most admirably. One can not but 
be impressed with the fact that this place commends itself as the iden- 
tical spot where was uttered by our Lord, “That agonizing cry af- 
frighted nature shook to hear,” if he will only read the passages 
referring thereto, as he stands upon the hill itself, with the city in 
plain view to the south, with the Jericho road between the hill and 
the city, with the Damascus road on the west, with the road which 
ran north-west from Herod’s Gate on the east, and still another road 
on the north. At any rate, this hill is clearly outside the city limits, 
for it is pretty generally agreed that the second wall was located 
about where the northern wall stands to-day. Beneath the present 
Damascus Gate, and a little above the ground, there appears the top 
of an ancient arch, which, in style, agrees with remains of a wall 
found near the Grand New Hotel and under Frere’s College. These 
three fragments, it is said, are parts of the second wall. 

One of the most interesting finds that has been unearthed in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, is the Siloam inscription. * This is true, not 
only because of the unusual way in which it was discovered, but 
also because of that to which the inscription led. The story, which 
this stone narrates, is the digging of a tunnel, through the rock, from 
Gihon or the Virgin’s Fountain to the Pool of Siloam. Explorations 
were immediately made and, sure enough, there was the tunnel, a 
rock-hewn aqueduct, cut through Ophel, doubtless the very channel 
made by Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 32:3f and 30, and 2 Kings 20:20. 

Still another find, and perhaps of equal interest, is the warning 
stone, now to be seen in the museum at Constantinople. In the an- 
cient Temple, the line that separated the court of the Gentiles from 
that part where only Jews could go, was marked by 2 low wall, upon 
which at intervals, according to Josephus, were to bz seen stone slabs, 
on each of which had been inscribed the notice that no Gentile would 
be allowed to pass that line, under penalty of death. This particular 
stone has the inscription, “Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier 
and the fence around the sanctuary. Any one trespassing will bring 
death upon himself, as a penalty.” It was this injunction which 
Paul was accused of having violated, when the Jews from Asia stirred 
up a mob against him in the Temple. Acts 21:28. 

While many other discoveries, of more or less importance, have 
been made in and around the Holy City, these that have been men- 
tioned are the ones of chiefest interest. One thing that has been 





* For translation see REcorps oF THE Past, vol. I, pp. 31-32, 1902. 
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sought for many years, but which so far has not been found, is the 
tomb of David. As is well known, the rock-cut aqueduct from Gihon 
to Siloam is a very tortuous affair. In 1887, Clermont-Ganneau sug- 
gested that one of its curves was probably made to avoid the vault 
which contained the tomb of David. Dr. Bliss, in an attempt to fol- 
low the suggestion, cleared a spot on Ophel, 44 ft. by 100 ft., to the 
natural rock, with the hope of finding this tomb for which the world 
of controversialists has been looking so long. Much to his disap- 
pointment, however, he was unsuccessful, though it must be admitted, 
that by some mistake he dug, not where the French scholar suggested, 
but on the other side of the channel. After the mistake was dis- 
covered, there was not time before the expiration of the firman, to 
make further search. It is now suggested that with a new firman 
and a few thousand francs, there is well-grounded hope that the 
tombs of David and Solomon may yet be found, with perhaps the 
Hebrew inscriptions which were likely engraved at the time of their 
burial. What a thrill that find would give to the world of religions 
and scholarly thought! 

Leaving Jerusalem for other parts of Palestine, let us see what 
has been found at the different places where work has been done in 
the Shephelah. * 

Before Bliss began at Jerusalem, Petrie in 1890, was sent by the 
Fund from Egypt to Palestine to search for the situation of Lachish, 
which he located at Tell el-Hesy. Although neither great buildings 
nor important inscriptions were found, he did find in the layer of 
debris a continuous history of this ancient city, for a period of about 
a thousand years, dating from the XVIII Egyptian dynasty, or 
about 1400 B. C. Here it was that he was able to demonstrate that 
the depth of the debris increased, at an average rate of about 5 ft. 
per century. 

A little more than a year after Bliss closed his work at Jerusa- 
lem, he too, assisted by Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, began work 
in the Shephelah, under a new permit bearing the date of Oct. 1, 
1898, and good for two years. Explorations were made under this 
firman at Tell Zakariya, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judaida and Tell Sanda- 
hanna about 15 or 20 miles south-west of Jerusalem, and less than 
that distance north-east of Tell el-Hesy. 

The first of these 3 tells is a hill 350 ft. high, and on the top 
about 400 ft. by 1000 ft. At the south-east corner of the hill were 
found the ruins of the ancient citadel, an irregulariy shaped fortress 
220 it. on the west side and 120 ft. on the north, with 6 towers, one at 
each angle of the trapezium, and an extra one somewhat near the 
middle of each of the northern and western sides. This hill is 
thought, from the nature of the debris, and from its location to be 
Azekah, another of the strongholds built by Rehoboam, when he 
fortified his territory against Jeroboam and his followers in the 
north, 2 Chron. 11:9. It was later taken by Shishak, as we learn 





* See Recorps oF THE Past, vol. IV, pp. 291-307. 1905. 
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from 2 Chron. 12:4 and also from Shishak’s own record, inscribed 
on the outside of the southern wall of the great Temple of Ammon 
at Karnak.* The spade has turned up evidence of 4 separate oc- 
cupations of this hill. It was founded in pre-Israelite times, and 
therefore was inhabited when Joshua came into Canaan. It was 
fortified during the Jewish period and was later occupied, for a short 
time, by the Romans. These facts themselves make a good return 
for the labor and money invested. Further than this, however, not 
much of importance was found. It is true that “many specimens and 
varieties of pottery and implements,” made of “stone, bone, iron, 
bronze, glass, brick and clay” were found, as well as a number of 
pit-ovens, such as are in use to-day, and cisterns, serving “the 
double purpose of keeping a supply of fresh water and of storing 
corn safely underground,” in one of which “grains of barley were 
actually found adhering to the sides,” but no tablets and no writing 
of any sort except that on jar handles came to light. The most valua- 
ble of these was one on which were inscribed, inside a cartouche, two 
lines of Phoenician characters which Hilprecht reads “To the King, 
Hebron,” that is, it was an offering to the king, and it was manufac- 
tured perhaps at Hebron. * 

Work was next begun at Tell es-Safi, about 5 miles west of the 
first hill. From the fact that two grave-yards, a wely and a modern 
village are to be found on the hill, all of which are exempt from dis- 
turbance, the work of excavation was necessarily confined to small 
portions of the hill. Three upright monoliths however, were found, 
which it is thought were used as objects of veneration before the 
temple was built, remains of which were found near by. It is also 
worthy of remark that two pre-Israelite strata were found, one of 
them older than the oldest at Zakariya. It has, besides, a stratum of 
the Jewish period and one even as late as Crusading times. Its history 
therefore, was traced for a much longer period than that of Zaka- 
riya, for it began earlier and ran to a much later date. The city was 
as ancient as was Gath. It was where Gath is thought to have been. 
It was fortified at about the time when Gath was made a city of de- 
fence, and it probably was that celebrated old Philistine city Gath 
itself, a fact however, yet to be definitely established. The old walls 
were 12 ft. thick and in places are preserved to a height of 33 ft. 

Further work was done during 1899 and 1900 at Tell ej-Judaida 
and at Tell Sandahanna. The work at the former was not prosecuted 
far enough to identify its name, but the latter is thought by Bliss to 
mark the location of Mareshah, Josh. 15:44. 

It may be said, however, that at Judaida the old city walls which 
were 10 ft. thick were traced, and were found to have 4 gate-ways 





* It was also one of the places besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 34:7. 

* In all, 61 of these jar-handles with similar inscriptions were found at the 4 tells 
now ane consideration. On each there is the same upper line “To the King.” ‘Twenty- 
five have no place named below, while the other 36 have 4 different names. Eight have 
Hebron, 6 have Zip, 15 have Shocoh and 7 have a name as yet unread. This, Bliss thinks, 
shows that these were manufactured at 4 different royal factories, in the 4 named towns, 
and that the designs between the two lines of each inscription are but different marks 
or seals of the various kings. They seem to belong to the period from 650 to 500 B. C. 
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and 24 towers projecting inward. “The 8 towers flanking the 4 
gate-ways were probably all hollow, but the remaining 16 were mere 
buttresses of solid masonry.” Of the 61 jar-handles found in all 4 
of these tells, 37 were found here, 13 more than from the other 
three combined. 

At Sandahanna two towns were discovered, one above the other. 
The older or lower dates from at least 800 B. C., and the upper is 
from the Seleucidan period. Inside the wall and near the eastern 
gate of the city were found the remains of a large building, which 
Bliss thinks formed part of the fortification of the city, but which 
Hilprecht believes was “the house of judgment,” where the judges 
use to “sit.” Cf. 2 Sam. 15:2-5, etc. In proof of his view, he cites 
the 16 male and female lead figures found there, with hands or arms 
tied, and which probably represent prisoners. But more interesting 
is the fact that here, 50 inscribed tablets were found. ‘While these 
may not possess much value in themselves, they may be an indication 
of what is yet to be unearthed, at other places in Palestine. 














GENERAL VIEW OF GEZER 


The place, however, which, of all that has been investigated out- 
side of Jerusalem, has given the greatest results, is Gezer, where M. 
Clermont-Ganneau had already discovered the bi-lingual inscrip- 
tions, in Hebrew and Greek, which defined the limits of the city, and 
where work was begun June 14, 1902, and was pushed with vigor, 
under the personal direction of Macalister until August 14, 1905. 
This is the ancient city which, even in David’s time, remained in the 
hands of the Philistines, 2 Sam. 5:25, although at an early date it 
was subject to Joshua. Finally, however, Pharaoh took Gezer and, 
having burnt it, gave it to his daughter, one of the wives of Solomon, 
whereupon Solomon rebuilt the city, 1 Kings 9:16f. From this time 
on, for many centuries, even down through the Maccabean period, 
and to the time of the Crusades, when Saladin conducted “futile 
negotiations with Richard Coeur-de-Lion,” this has been a place of 
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great historic interest. Its importance, however, lies not in the fact 
that, as a city, it remained to so late a date, but rather in the opposite 
fact that it was already in existence long before the Israelite occu- 
pation of Palestine. Three of the letters, found in the celebrated 
correspondence unearthed at Tell el-Amarna, were written from 
Gezer itself, at this early date. That being true one naturally asks, 
why may we not reasonably expect to find at Gezer some of the letters 
sent from Egypt in reply? For these reasons, the work at Gezer has 
been pushed with the highest of hopes and the greatest of expecta- 
tions and not without great reward. As Masterman has written 
“Where else do we know of a site, about which have surged the cur- 
rents of civilization for 4 millenniums, associated with Amorites and 
pre-Amorites, with David and the Philistines, with Solomon and a 
Pharaoh, with Alexander and the Maccabees, with Saladin and 
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Coeur-de-Lion and, one may add, with Napoleon and Abrahim Pasha, 
both of whom in modern times passed beneath its slopes?” 

As a result so far, Mr. Macalister has found the remains of 8 
different periods of occupation, dating from the times of the pre- 
Semitic cave-dwellers of the dim and misty past, to the days of the 
Maccabean and Christian periods. The two lowest of these 8 strata, 
were inhabited by an aboriginal non-Semitic race. Then came a 
Semitic people who lived there during the times of the third and 
fourth strata, whereas the fifth and sixth date from the time of the 
Israelites themselves. The fifth stratum is the one which contains 
the remains of the city which Pharaoh destroyed. To say nothing 
of the thousands of “jars, beads, flint-knives and arrow-heads, lamps, 
images,” etc., it has been discovered that the inhabitants of the first 
occupation cremated their dead, the remains of more than one hun- 
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dred bodies having been found in one burial cave, and that those 
who followed “took part in a degrading worship of the reproductive 
power of nature” the symbols of which worship are great upright 
stones, still standing, and to be seen by all who visit this interesting 
spot. Great walls from 3 different periods, one of them at least, 
strengthened by mighty towers, have also been unearthed. One of 
these towers measures 24 by 31 ft. In one cistern the remains of 
15 bodies were found. Fourteen of these were skeletons of men, of 
various ages, the other being the remains of a young girl. Her 
body had been sawed in two and the lower half was not to be fonnd. 
What this means no one knows. It might have been a sacrifice or a 
cannibalistic feast or any one of many other things. Mr. Macalister 
thinks it probable that the 14 persons perished, perhaps as a result 
of some accident or other calamity, and that the gir] was sacrificed 
as an extraordinary propitiation. The most important discovery is 
that of a great high place or temple of worship, belonging to the third 
stratum. Eight great stone pillars, ranging in height from 5 ft. 5 
in. to 10 ft. 9 in., have been found, 7 of them being in a fairly regular 
gentle curve. Likewise a stone socket was found probably that in 
which the Asherah or wooden symbol stood. Such pillars and 
Asherim are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. Cf. Deut. 
12:3 and Ex. 14:13. Also near these pillars and under the floor of 
the temple area, were found ‘a number of jars, each one containing 
the skeleton remains of a newly born infant.” It is supposed that this 
is but a trace of their custom of sacrificing the first-born child, a 
custom which the Amorites followed for a thousand years. A frag- 
ment of an Egyptian statue, with hieroglyphics inscribed on its base, 
has been discovered, and in the debris of the fifth stratum were found, 
“the bones of infants which were built under or into ordinary house 
walls.” This seems to show that they sacrificed human beings, 
usually infants, in connection with certain foundation rites, as was 
also true in many other places. * And, even in the very latest re- 
vorts of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Mr. Macalister has written 
of a number of new and important finds. Among these may be men- 
tioned several scarabs, from the Hyksos period, and one large one of 
Amenophis III. A granary containing 600 baskets of charred corn— 
nearly a ton—was also found, and, in a tomb, a signet ring of bronze, 
on which was engraved the head of our Lord, dating, it is thought, 
from the early part of the IV. Century of the Christian Era. Another 
of the chief things found is a cuneiform tablet. It came from a late 
stratum, contemporaneous with the early Hebrew monarchy, and al- 
though the name of Gezer is not mentioned in the inscription, and 
although it is manifestly Assyrian, in several particulars, and ai- 
though its presence at Gezer is unaccounted for, still it is of very 
great interest and importance, not perhaps for its own inherent 
worth, but for the promise which it gives that others may also be 





* Remains of such sacrifices as well as other infant sacrifices have recently been 
found by Dr. Sellin at Taanach, and by Dr. Schumacher at Megiddo. 
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found. It is not known whether it was inscribed at Gezer, or at 
Nineveh, and, for some reason brought to Gezer. Sayce goes so far 
as to suggest that possibly it may be a fraud, palmed off by some 
astute workman on the ever alert director, a thing that would hardly 
seem possible to one who has seen Macalister at his work, on the spot, 
and knows something from his own lips, of the methods which he 
adopts to prevent just that sort of thing. At any rate, he certainly 
thinks it was found at Gezer, else the world would never have heard 
of it. 

Johns may have struck the proper answer to the question, in 
his suggestion that this is an evidence that Assyria had a western 
fortification, at Gezer. And Pinches, after pointing out that the 
eponym mentioned is not the one for the actual year in which the 
tablet was inscribed but for the preceding year, says this seems to 














TEMPLE AT GEZER BEFORE THE EXCAVATIONS WERE BEGUN 


show that the tablet was not written in Nineveh else the correct name 
would have been given; and he adds that it is hard to understand 
this fact unless it was written in Gezer, so that on account of the 
great distance the news of the election had not yet reached the scribe. 
The tablet gives the contract by which an estate with houses and 
slaves, was transferred from one man to another. It also contains 
the names of several witnesses to the transaction. And now, since 
the above was written, a second and similar tablet has come to light. 
It has the name of one Hebrew witness and the name of a second 
witness is the same as one on the first tablet. It came from the same 
stratum as the first tablet which would seem to indicate that it is of 
the same general date. As a matter of fact its date proves to be 647 
B. C., “only two years later than the former fragment.” This, it is 
thought, settles the question as to the genuineness of the other tablet 
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for even Sayce writes “the discovery of the second broken tablet sets 
at rest all doubt as to the provenance of the first and encourages us 
to hope that more will be found.” Both of these fragments are monu- 
ments which point to an Assyrian garrison at Gezer. 

Still another interesting and late discovery is what is regarded by 
the excavator as a palace built by Simon the Maccabee. An account 
of the siege and conquest of the city by this man is graphically given 
in 1 Macc. 13. For many reasons, one of which is the finding of an 
imprecatory inscription calling down destruction upon Simon him- 
self,this is thought to be the very palace occupied by this intrepid 
Maccabean leader. The castle is a mammoth affair and there is a 
large courtyard just inside the gateway. There are numbers of 
chambers, the use of which is only a conjecture at present, as some of 
them have no openings and as nothing has been found within them to 
point to their purpose. The most interesting part of this palace is 
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INTERMENTS IN THE SECOND BURIAL CAVE AT GEZER 


a large pillared hall, which, Mr. Macalister thinks, shows how Sam- 
son destroyed the Philistines in the Temple of Dagon. The stone 
pillar bases, some of which were found, were the supports, he believes, 
of wooden posts which, in turn, bore up the beams of the roof. By 
pushing these posts from stones on which they rested the ruin of the 
temple would be easily accomplished. 

And, even in the very last weeks of the work at Gezer, the most 
complicated system of caves yet found was unearthed. They were 
originally excavated by the pre-Semitic inhabitants of the hill, and 
were used by the later residents as a place of burial. 

And last, but not least, two tombs, totally unlike any other here- 
tofore seen and possibly pointing to Philistine influence, have recently 
come to light. 

Many more pages might be written in giving simply a list of the 
interesting and sensational finds which have been unearthed at Gezer. 
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GEZER HIGH PLACE 


But this is sufficient to picture, in lurid light, the awful sin of those 
early Canannitish Gezerites, and to show good reason for the fre- 
quent and strenuous denunciation by the prophets of Israel against 
their heathen worship, which was a constant temptation to the Lord’s 
chosen people. It is true that no letter from the Egyptian king has 
yet been found, but all hope has not vanished, for further work is 
still to be done we trust, a new permit having been applied for to 
begin next summer. At the end of the original firman, which allowed 
work for two years, Macalister wrote, “On some subjects on which 
we had been hoping that it would offer testimony it has as yet re- 
mained silent, while in others it has given a fullness of information 
beyond what we have dreamed. It has now been proved that cunei- 
form tablets are to be found within it, though where they are, it is 
of course impossible to say till they actually come to light.” With 
that feeling he entered upun the third year of his work, during which 
time he examined as much as possible of the °/s of the tell which then 
remained untouched. What the future may bring forth no man can 
foresee. When we remember that life on this mound has been traced 
back almost to 4000 B. C. and that the records of neolithic man have 
now come to light we can understand something of the importance 
“of toil in tent and trench.” We now realize fully for the first time 
what Israel had to contend against throughout all the centuries and 
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we have proof from an outside source that what the Bible says about 
the Canaanites and their religion is absolutely and historically cor- 
rect, and when the results of the work already done are fully classi- 
fied and compared we shall know more than ever before of the re- 
ligion and the history and the culture of the peoples who occupied 
Palestine before Israel crossed the Jordan. 

Such is but a glimpse of some things which have been acconyv 
plished as a result of researches in Palestine. To write in full upor. 
the subject would require volumes—indeed many volumes have ai- 
ready been written for that very purpose. 

But great as have been the results only a good beginning has 
been made of what ought to be done and of what, we believe; will soon 
be done. Many other places ought to be excavated and many other 
tells ought to be opened. Some of these will no doubt prove richer 
by far in their aid to Biblical scholars, than anything that has as yet 
been worked. Samaria, for instance, with the splendid remains oi 
that great colonnade which was a part of the magnificence of the 
city in the days of Herod, offers it would seem, an especially fine 
opportunity for the spade of the excavator. A question of peculiar 
interest to the Christian world is the location of Capernaum. For 
many years Tell Hum was undisputedly pointed out to the traveler 
as the spot where “His own city” stood. But of late Khan Minyek 
at the north-west corner of the lake, and in the edge of the plain of 
Gennesaret, has come forward as a rival claimant. While it is a 
fact that as yet no one can say which of the two places really 
marks the location of Capernaum, it must be admitted that the argu- 
ment in favor of the latter seems, at the present time, to be more 
weighty. The settlement of the question, however, will probably be 
forced to await the final verdict of the spade. 

Samaria and Capernaum are only two examples of the tnany 
places which ought to be exhumed. Tells are to be seen in various 
parts of the land, notably in the region of Esdraelon. Some of these 
have already been excavated, but others perhaps are holding their 
Secrets securely, until modern science shall bring them to light for 
the benefit of the student world of to-day. Dr. Sellin has completed 
his work at Taanach where among other things 7 cuneiform tablet; 
were found and at Megiddo, as at Gezer, they unearthed rows ot 
stone pillars on some of which Hebrew letters had been inscribed. 

The German Oriental Society is giving its attention to syna- 
gogues in Palestine and at the present time their work at Tell Hum 
is almost complete. 

As the work goes on we are led to wonder what we might not 
find if only Jericho for instance and Jerusalem herself should be 
scientifically and fully explored. 

Let us hope that men of means may see to it that funds are fur- 
nished for the further prosecution of this work, and that at the earliest 
possible moment the splendid work now being done by the University 
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of Chicago in the far-away East may be duplicated in the Holy Land 
itself. The Palestine Exploration Fund and other societies are 
worthy of all honor for what they have done and are doing to-day, 
put America ought not to be content to allow all the labor and all the 
honor to be accredited to other nations. Let America be aroused and 
do her part in this worthy and most wonderful work. 
LLEWELLYN L. HENSON. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF FLORENCE, ITALY 


LORENCE is so full of the works of both classic and modern 
art, that the visitor is in danger of neglecting its archeologi- 
cal treasures. These, however, are of the greatest interest 
and value, and are preserved and attended to in a manner 

to arouse the envy of an American. When a citizen of Ohio with its 
numberless neglected objects of prehistoric archeology sees the in- 
terest taken by Italy in exploring her mounds and crumbling ruins, 
he can but long to create a kindred interest among his own fellow 
citizens. But the great State of Ohio is without a museum building 
and appropriates but the merest pittance in adding to and caring for 
what archeological treasures she has. On the other hand, in Italy 
the single province of Tuscany has filled to overflowing a large build- 
ing with the prehistoric treasures exhumed from ruins that had been 
neglected until recently, and is constantly enlarging this collection, 
making it one of the most interesting places even in Florence, the 
richest center of art treasures. 

It should be said, however, that no expense has been laid out 
on the exterior of the building. Everything has been expended on 
the display and care of the treasures themselves. More than a dozen 
rooms are filled with the collection; while outside a large garden is 
devoted to reconstructions of the burial places that have been ex- 
humed. In this garden one is struck with the frequency with which 
mounds of earth are made to cover elaborate receptacles of. stone pre- 
pared for the immediate interment of the dead. This accords with 
the habits of the prehistoric inhabitants, as we have observed in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia an Siberia, as well as throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley in America; though in America the receptacles were 
very rude. 

Among so many treasures we can select for notice only a few 
illustrating the early pervasiveness of Greek influence throughout 
almost the whole of the territory which came under the sway of 
Rome; and this before Rome had spread her conquests far. 
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VASO FRANCOIS [FIG. 11] 


I. What is regarded as the “principal glory” of the museum is 
a sarcophagus found in Caroto Tarquina in 1870. * It is made of ala- 
baster, and decorated in colors on the outside which have retained 
their freshness remarkably. The fresco represents a battle between ‘ 
the Amazons and the Greeks. While much of the color has faded, 
what remains is very life-like and is sufficient to give a vivid idea of 
the whole. The darker portions of the figures in the photograph are 
Pompeian red in the original. The date of this work is sometime in 
the IV Century B. C. 

II. The second illustration represents one side of a fine terra 
cotta vase, about 3 ft. in height and 2% ft. in diameter. This is known 
as the “Vaso Francois” from the name of the original owner. It 





* See Frontispiece. 
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was found at Chinsi, and is supposed to date from the VI Century 
B. C. In 1900 it was thrown to the ground by an insane guardian 
and broken to pieces, but has been so carefully restored that it is al- 
most impossible to detect marks of the accident. The first row of deco- 
rations exhibit the battle between Peleus and Meleager. The second 
is the funeral of Patroclus. The third is the procession of the gods 
Zeus, Hera, Poseidon and Amphitrite in a Quadriga, accompanied 
by the Muses and various lesser gods. The fourth is Achilles’ first 
attack on Troy. The fifth a group of symbolical animals. The sixth 
is a battle of the Pigmies with Cranes. The handles and the other 
side are equally decorated in black. 





BRONZE OBJECTS OF III AND IV CENTURIES B. C. [ FIG. iT | 


III. The third illustration selected is a cluster of bronze statuary 
of the IV Century B. C., found in 1887, at Chianciano. The long 
staff running through the center ends in an eagle’s head, and seems 
to have been a mace. The casting of the bronze is elegant. The hu- 
man foot, hand and arm, and the horse’s foot speak for themselves, 
even in a pictorial reproduction. 

IV. The fourth illustration is a view of various bronze objects on 
one side of one room. These are various ages, from the III to the VI 
Century B. C. On the extreme left are numerous exquisite minia- 
ture figures of various sorts. Immediately to the right is a collection 
of bronze mirrors, upon some of which are beautiful figures. In the 
corner is the statue of an orator found near Trasimene Lake in 1520. 
This ranks very high as a work of art. It was dedicated by his son 
to Aulus Metellus. On the extreme right is a Chimera as he was 
wounded by Belleropon. The casting is such as to throw great 
credit upon the skill of Etruscan artisans in the V Century B. C. 
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How much earlier than the VI Century B. C. the art of casting 
bronze was practiced in Etruria we do not know. But from the fact 
that exquisite bronze castings are found in Egypt, dating from about 
3,500 B. C. or 3,000 years earlier than these from Italy, we need not 
look on the art as having arisen independently in Europe. It was 
probably borrowed, like so many other things, from Egypt. As the 
illustrations given in the article on Early Egyptian Art (See vol. IV 
pt. 12, Dec. 1905, 5 pp, 369-372) show the Etruscan artists made no 
real improvevent in the work of their predecessors of the fourth mil- 
lennium before Christ. 

The prevalence of bronze work in Northern Italy has an import- 








BRONZE STATUARY FROM CHIANCIANO [ FIG. rv | 


the Trans-Alpine region generally. Archzologists have often spoken 
of the “bronze age” as a gradual development from the stone age oi 
man. But it is more likely that bronze was introduced north of the 
Alps by commercial intercourse, as we know iron to have been intro- 
duced among the American Indians by barter with the whites. It is 
by no means likely that so difficult an art as that of making bronze 
was discovered independently by the stone using tribes of Northern 
Europe. It is far more probable that its manufacture and use was 
discovered by those phenomenal geniuses who gave to the world arts 
before the building of the Pyramids. Indeed the mechanical inge- 
ant bearing on the date of the so-called bronze age in Denmark, and 
nuity of the human race remained practically stationary from the time 
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of the rise of civilization in Babylonia and Egypt, until the invention 
of the steam engine near the close of the XVIII Century. Old as the 
relics of Etruscan civilization seem, they really belong to late stages. 
of the progress of the world in civilization and art. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
OBERLIN, O. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


HE death of Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson has re- 

moved a man of great distinction in the field of Palestinian 

archeology who began his study of Jerusalem before the 

Palestine Exploration Fund was formed. He first went out 
at the bidding of the Lady Burdett-Coutts to examine the water sup- 
ply of the city. That was in 1864 and, although he labored with Pal- 
mer at Sinai and was helpfully interested in all that went on in Pales- 
tinian research, yet he always kept his mind upon Jerusalem. At the 
time of his death he was preparing for the press a book on Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchere, and it will appear ere long. Kindly and 
modest in manner he was never given to controversy and was care- 
ful not to overstate anything. 

The successor of Sir Charles Wilson as chairman of our Execu- 
tive Committee is Colonel Sir Charles M. Watson, who also is espec- 
ially interested in questions as to Jerusalem. He, too, is of the Royal 
Engineer Corps, and distinguished himself in Egypt, and was Royal 
Commissioner at the St. Louis Exposition. In the last Quarterly he 
had a brief paper on Jerusalem, taking the ground that Jebus, cap- 
tured by David, was the western hill, and that the “City of David” 
was Ophel. This is a very difficult subject, most students of it as- 
suming that the hill taken by David from the Jebusites and the place 
of his residence were one and the same, and certainly we have not 
heard the last word of the discussion. 

In his leisure between the two furmans for work at Gezer, Mr. 
Macalister examined the Marissa tombs of which Dr. J. P. Peters 
and Prof. Thiersch have written so fully in the finely illustrated 
volume. Painted Tombs of Marissa. * One inscription has been 
newly disciphered and yields a better meaning than before. Mr. 
Macalister is remarkably successful in all his work and is never idle. 

The Quarterly also has a comparison of the results so far at Ge- 
zer and Megiddo, showing that generalization begins to be safe. At 
this rate of accumulation of data we shall before long understand very 
fully the conditions of Palestine in the pre-Israelite period, but the 
search for inscribed tablets and stones will never cease. The two 


* See Recorps or THE Past, vol. IV, Part X, October, 1905. 
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Tablets found at Gezer have been reproduced and can be procured of 
the undersigned. He can always supply back numbers of the Quar- 
terly, as well as the books, maps, casts, slides, etc. Please see the 
advertising pages which REcorDs oF THE Past will carry permanently 
for the benefit of the students of archeology and of the Fund. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. General Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WALRUS TUSKS FROM CALIFORNIA:—It is reported 
from Santa Cruz, California, that Southern Pacific engineers, while 
excavating for the new coast-line railroad, unearthed a large quantity 
of sea-walrus tusks and also the remains of a mastodon. If the re- 
port is correct we have here another example of the sudden destruc- 
tion of a large number of animals by some cataclysm such as that 
which filled the cave at San Ciro in Sicily. Further information as 
to the elevation above the sea at which these remains were found and 
also more particulars as to the surrounding contour of the country 
will be of great interest. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTH DAKOTA :— 
During 1905 the State Historical Society of North Dakota has been 
reorganized and in the future will doubtless be able to keep the speci- 
mens of Mandan and Arikara origin within their own state, many 
specimens heretofore having gone to societies in neighboring states. 
As there are many Indian village sites both of Mandan and Arikara 
origin and some showing a mixture of these two, this society has a 
good field to work and we trust will have the support of the people 
of North Dakota as well as the neighboring states in protecting and 
preserving these prehistoric sites. 


RUINS IN GUATEMALA :—What promises to be one of the 
most interesting discoveries in American Archeology is reported 
from Guatemala. According to the newspaper accounts, “Count 
Maurice de Peregny, a French archeologist, has discovered in the 
Peten district of Guatemala, evidences of what he claims to be an im- 
mense ancient city of the Mayas which will take months to properly 
investigate. He will return to this continent next year to complete 
his investigations.” If this discovery proves to be as important as 
the first reports indicate, it is to be hoped that nothing will prevent 
a careful systematic excavation of the site, and that it may arouse 
such interest in the ruins of Central America that the Governments 
of these states may feel more inclined than in the past to codperate 
with scientists from other parts of the world, in gathering the wealth 
of historical evidence now buried in their territories. 





